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high wages. The domestic servant stands outside of the main cur- 
rent of industrial life. She lives in isolation, apart from her own 
kith and kin, without industrial organization and without social 
union with those of her own class. Elsewhere in society organized 
forces of capital and labor control economic relations, the domestic 
servant alone remains a unit. Her relation retains personal aspects 
which have elsewhere disappeared. From this ill-adjustment of 
service to the economic life of the time, grow infallibly the difficul- 
ties and discontents which, in concrete form, vex the souls of house- 
wives sometimes beyond endurance. 

Reform cannot be personal and individual. The keynote of the 
situation is struck when Miss Salmon says ' ' What domestics as a 
class desire is the opportunity of living their own lives in their own 
way. ' ' They desire to be on the same footing with other laborers. 
With this fundamental principle in mind, the author makes short 
work of various well-meant proposals which neglect this thought. Re- 
form must be economic, must affect the conditions of this class of 
labor, must be slow and must be an evolution. Woman's labor in 
modern industry has grown out of household occupations and we have 
not yet reached the limit of this evolution. As women's labors are 
eliminated from the household, the greater the proportion of 
women workers whose labor is removed from the quasi-patriarchal 
form of the family and made to harmonize with the conditions of 
modern industry. The number of "employes" increases as the 
number of servants decreases. Miss Salmon is not dogmatic but is 
hopeful of adjustment to the economic conditions of modern labor. 
The general principle is outlined with a bold hand, the indications 
of it with some diffidence. Miss Salmon is by no means sure that 
they will receive a ready assent and offers them merely as straws 
which may show the direction of the current. 

The work is full of fruitful suggestion, worthy of the thoughtful 
attention of economists. It brings us a discussion of domestic service 
as a part of the general labor problem, and is an admirable account 
of the phases which the problem assumes in the case of the ever 
present, but economically neglected, servant. 

Roland P. Falkner. 



The Street Railway System of Philadelphia ; Its History and Present 
Condition. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, XV Series, Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Pp. 123. Cloth, 
$ 1. 00 ; paper, 75 cents. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 

This book, although dealing almost exclusively with the street 
railway system of a single city, is of interest to a far wider circle 
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than to the community of which it treats. The experience of Phil- 
adelphia in street railway matters is unfortunately quite typical of 
American experience generally. The franchises may have been 
granted on slightly different terms in different cities ; one city may 
have exacted more favorable returns, or retained a larger measure 
of control and power of regulation than another; but nearly every 
city has failed to understand the economic relation of natural 
monopolies to the public and nearly everywhere with the same 
practical results. For a score of years the problems of municipal 
government have received a generous portion of public attention in 
periodical literature. Unfortunately, however, this discussion has 
generally been based on no adequate investigation of facts. The 
public has thus far, for the most part, been regaled on theories based 
largely on general impressions, and newspaper accounts. 

Dr. Speirs' monograph on the ' ' Street Railway System of Philadel- 
phia' ' is not only a credit to himself as a careful piece of scholarly 
investigation in an important field already too long neglected, but 
it also cannot fail to be of great value to the general reader, inter- 
ested in municipal problems. The tone is admirably judicial. It 
will accordingly be disappointing alike to the radical and the con- 
servative, and to all others whose theories are formulated without 
much knowledge of, or regard for the facts. The book is neither a 
special plea for or against public ownership, but an unprejudiced 
recital of the facts relating to the development of the street railway 
system in Philadelphia, so far as Dr. Speirs has been able to ascer- 
tain them. Incidentally it is an interesting commentary on a large 
and important body of facts that the public are entitled to know, 
but which neither the public nor the investigator is yet able to 
ascertain. 

In writing a book to be read only by economists, it would 
perhaps be unnecessary to make a very full statement of the 
economic relation of natural monopolies to the public, but evi- 
dently Dr. Speirs' book is not intended for economists alone, for 
the early chapters treat of episodes in street railway history, inter- 
esting to the general reader, but of little importance to the spe- 
cialist. It is accordingly to be regretted that the chapter on the 
' 'Evolution of Monopoly in Street Railway Service' ' does not more 
fully discuss the monopolistic nature of street railways generally 
and the inevitable and necessary tendency toward consolidation 
where franchises have been granted to rival companies. The average 
citizen is still persistent in his belief that the prices demanded for 
services furnished by natural monopolies are regulated by competi- 
tion, and by cost of production ; even so intelligent a body as the 
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Massachusetts Board of Railway Commissioners have asserted in a 
recent report that a tax on a street railway company, either in the 
form of a gross charge for the franchise or a percentage of receipts, 
is a tax on the passenger, and it is accordingly a visionary scheme 
to attempt to make the street railway service a source of public 
revenue. 

The history of the street railway service in Philadelphia shows 
a persistent but futile attempt on the part of the state legis- 
lature to secure competition by granting franchises to rival com- 
panies. During the period from 1857 to 1874, no less than thirty- 
nine different companies were granted charters to operate street 
railways in Philadelphia. From the very beginning an agreement 
was entered into by the different companies for the purpose of 
regulating competition. By 1876, the thirty-nine companies had 
been consolidated into seventeen, operating their lines in nominal 
independence, but really working under an agreement made by the 
Board of Street Railway Presidents and controlled by them. Since 
1880, consolidation has been greatly facilitated by the formation of 
traction companies, and the introduction of electricity as a motive 
power. Finally, in 1895, all the important lines except one were 
consolidated by merger or lease, into a single giant corporation, 
with an authorized capital of $30,000,000 and controlling more than 
four hundred miles of track. 

The returns exacted for these valuable franchises fall into three 
classes : ( 1 ) Nearly all the roads are required to repave and keep 
in good repair the entire street occupied by their tracks. This 
condition was exacted by general ordinance in 1857 before the 
great value of street railway franchises was known. It has been 
a source of endless litigation, the street railway companies at first 
denying the right of the city to impose the condition, and subse- 
quently when the city began to replace the cobble stone with im- 
proved pavement, they maintained that they were not required to 
repave with any other material than the original pavement. The 
Supreme Court, however, decided in 1891, that it was never intended 
that the street railway companies should always continue to exist in 
"a cobble-stone age," and the decision of the lower court was 
affirmed requiring them to repave with a new and improved pave- 
ment. Since 1891, 271 miles of streets have been repaved by the 
street railways companies, at an estimated cost of $9, 000, 000. The 
annual value of this to the city is estimated at 1450,000. 

(2) Most of the companies chartered by special act prior to 1874 
are required to pay a small tax on dividends when the dividends 
exceed 6 per cent This provision, too, has caused considerable 
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litigation, the companies attempting to evade the plain provision of 
the law by devious methods well known to such corporations. The 
amount received from this source in 1895 was 192,339. 20. None 
of the companies chartered under the general law since 1874 are 
required to pay this tax, although under the constitution the city 
has full power to exact such terms as it chooses. As a matter of 
fact several companies whose charters require them to pay a tax on 
dividends, are evading the law wholly or in part. 

(3) The third source of revenue is a car tax of {50 per car, from 
which the city received in 1896, $97,550. Dr. Speirs justly con. 
demns this form of taxation, as it offers a direct inducement to the 
companies to furnish inadequate car accommodation, nor is the tax 
so easy of collection as he seems to think. The total annual return 
received by the city is placed at $639,000. It appears from this that 
Philadelphia is receiving a larger return for the franchise privileges 
granted than many other large American cities. Unfortunately, 
however, under the pernicious system of granting perpetual fran- 
chises, the city has placed itself beyond the possibility of exacting 
a return at all approximating the amount it could equitably demand, 
while many other cities by granting franchises for a limited period 
will be able later to secure much more favorable terms. Dr. Speirs 
does not specifically discuss the question of the most desirable form 
of return for franchise privileges, whether by sale of franchise, by 
taxation, or by better service, and lower fares. Nor does he discuss 
the theoretical questions of public ownership, or public control. 
But the book is bristling with facts bearing upon these questions, 
and is indispensable to the municipal reformer, studying street rail- 
way problems. 

It is to be regretted that fuller information could not be given in 
regard to the financial aspects of the question. But every investi- 
gator knows that the methods of accounting and making reports 
followed by the street railway companies are better adapted to con- 
ceal, than to impart information. 

Albert A. Bird. 

Otto, N. Y. 

Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime. By William P. Trent. 
Pp. xv, 293. Price, $2.00. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co^ 1896. 

In his life of Simms, Professor Trent showed such a sympathetic 
insight into the political life of the South in ante bellum days, that 
we look to his pen for valuable contributions to this side of Ameri- 
can history. The volume under review justifies this expectation. 
Professor Trent has a rare breadth of view and felicity of literary 



